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National Security and ) 


Individual Freedom 
* 


Mr. Simpson: On Sunday morning, February 1, 1931, three profes- 
rs of the University of Chicago gathered around an old-fashioned 
tbon microphone to discuss the Wickersham report on prohibition. 
rom that moment there began the first regularly scheduled education- 
program in the history of radio. It was christened “The Round 
able,” after a certain well-known table in the dining-room of the 
culty club of the University. Today is the twentieth anniversary of 
at Sunday morning. 
In establishing the Rounp Taste, the University of Chicago seized 
90n a new means of fortifying an old ideal. The undertaking was am- 
tious, but the principles involved were clear: 
First, radio was a unique and massive instrument for molding the 
merican mind. 
Second, it was the duty of a university to use this instrument as a 
eans of universal education. 
Third, its platform should provide a hearing for the best available 
lent inside and outside the national community. It should seek to 
uite all the resources of leadership in a joint examination of our prob- 
ms, our hopes, and our failures. ; 
Fourth, this platform should try to provide a model for every form 
‘purposeful discussion in which free and responsible men engage. 
Lastly, acting in the image of the educational ideal, no principles of 
clusion should be admitted, except the principle which denies a hear- 
g to passion, dishonesty, and incompetence. 
There would be no ax to grind, no censorship, open or concealed. 
These principles have never been sacrificed to widen the hearing or 
solicit any interest narrower than the best interests of the American 
ople. Yet, the hearing has widened, year after year; and the Rounp 
apLE has won both the confidence of a national network and the 
yalty of the stations which it serves. It is today the most widely heard 
ogram of its kind. 
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The role of American universities in radio, and of radio in America 
life, has been defined by Robert M. Hutchins as follows: “To formu 
late, to clarify, to vitalize the ideals which should animate mankind i 
the heavy burden which rests upon the universities. The task of th 
Rounp Taste is candid and intrepid thinking about fundamental issues 
Free discussion is a necessary condition of a free society. Where mei 
cannot freely convey their thoughts to one another, no freedom 1 
secure. Where freedom of expression exists, the beginnings of a fre 
society and a means for every extension of liberty are already present. 

On this anniversary date the Rounp Taste will discuss one of th 
most vital issues confronting Americans today—the issue of nationg 
security and individual freedom. 

To introduce our program, we first present, by transcription, th 
Honorable Adlai Stevenson, governor of Illinois. 


Governor StEvenson: The topic of today’s Rounp Taste, “Nationa 
Security and Individual Freedom,” seems to me most appropriate be 
cause this is the twentieth birthday of the Rounp Taste. The Univer 
sity of Chicago has maintained this tradition of free discussion fo 
twenty years of continuous broadcasting. And I wish that I could hav 
participated personally in this Rounp Taste discussion because th 
appointment this past week by President Truman of the Commissiot 
on Internal Security and Individual Rights, headed by Admiral Nimitz 
reminds us again that we have failed miserably to find a way to pre 
tect ourselves against treason, sabotage, and other subversive acts, o 
the one hand, without destroying our traditional liberties, on the othe 

The enormous, and enormously important, problem which the Pres: 
dent has assigned this commission is, in short, to seek the widest ba’ 
ance that can be struck between security and freedom. It is high time- 
indeed, I think that it is past time—for a reasoned, impartial, objec 
tive study of the closely related subjects of national security and ir 
dividual freedom. 

There have been too many wild, irresponsible accusations of disloya 
ty. The dreadful concept of “guilt by association” has been added to ov 
language. The slanderer is honored. The shadow of suspicion and fea 
slopes across our land. There is even talk of thought control amon 
Thomas Jefferson’s people. 


Fear for the integrity of one’s good name and the security of one 
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has spread like a pall through government, stifling initiative and 
Driving us of valuable manpower. 

the other hand, this is a national emergency. The world, the free 
tld which we have known, is in danger. Believing as we do in the 
mmunity of free nations and of free peoples acting peacefully and 
ponsibly through governments freely chosen, we conclude at last 
t we cannot live in comfortable security with a great imperial power 
ich has seen the barriers to its expansion collapse and is on the move 
ain—taking here, probing there, and pressing relentlessly against the 
committed, discontented millions of the earth. Capitalizing the old 
al of the Russian people to missionize the world, the leaders of the 
w Russia, armed with force and the old weapon of fomented revolu- 
m, use this seductive new weapon of communism to soften their vic- 
ns. But whatever the trappings, the methods, the weapons, the objec- 
‘e is domination—imperialism. 

And America, rich, peaceful, and undisciplined, now finds itself 
se to face with this inscrutable, ruthless conqueror, strong, cunning, 
d armed with an egalitarian idea which has great appeal for the mis- 
able masses of humanity. No longer is there anyone to protect us. No 
ager can we sow where and when we are certain to reap. There is no 
€ investment, no certain harvest, any longer. 

So we have concluded, at last, that we must rearm and help all our 
e-minded friends to rearm. We have concluded that the balance of 
wert in the world must once again be redressed; we have concluded 
at the free world to continue free must stand fast against aggression 
d must hastily confront imperial communism with a preponderance 
power. 

Against that backdrop of danger a group of sane, responsible men 
ve been assigned the task of diagnosing this national neurosis, the 
ir of subversive activity within our gates, and to prescribe for an 
liction which has been aggravated by the very genuine—indeed, the 
yrtal—danger from without. 

The most important goal, as most objective observers agree, is to 
nieve some sanity and balance in an area of our national thinking 
1ich is dangerously out of balance. 


Mr. Simpson: Thank you, Governor Stevenson. 
Now, to continue our twentieth anniversary Rounp Taste discus- 


- 
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sion, we hear Francis Biddle, formerly attorney-general of the Unite 
States. To present Mr. Biddle, we take you now to Washington. 


Mr. Bipvte: I do not believe that keeping our country internall 
secure conflicts with the problem of individual freedom. On the cot 
trary, respect for individual freedom is necessary if we are to cal 
internal strength and unity. A regimented America, based on the wot 
ship of orthodoxy, is not a strong America. 

Spies are always a threat, particularly in times like these. We mu: 
be eternally vigilant to catch them. But spies are not caught by loyalt 
oaths and loyalty tests and requirements that Communists register. 

Seth Richardson, formerly chairman of the Loyalty Review Boare 
testified before a Senate committee that the loyalty investigations—an 
I quote his language—“had not produced one single case of espionag 
or turned up any evidence directing toward espionage.” Spies ar 
caught by patient, quiet, persistent counterespionage. This we have 1 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The men, chiefly politicians, who say that our public institutions ar 
filled with Communists are testifying falsely. Our public institutior 
are sound; our public servants overwhelmingly are loyal. The constar 
attack on their loyalty has created an increasing distrust and disunit 
in the mind of the public. 

The obsession increases day by day. Fear of Russia, and of war, hi 
now become fear of liberalism, fear of change, fear of independer 
thinking, fear, in fact, of being called “Communist.” It finds expressio 
in the strange procedures of the Un-American Activities Committee ¢ 
the House and in similar committees of state legislatures. Teachers at 
investigated. The American Bar Association would have lawyers tak 
test oaths. Jean Muir is dropped, though later reinstated, from her radi 
spot on unfounded charges. Pearl Buck and Marquis Childs are ne 
allowed to speak at a public school in the District of Columbia. A 
tempts are made to smear Anna Rosenberg. McCarthyism, violent an 
obscurantist, takes hold. The big lies are reiterated until many beliey 
them. Congress, on the eve of an election, hurries through the ill-co1 
sidered and inept McCarran Law, afraid to resist the spread of thoug! 
control. 

We seem to have forgotten the hysterical years which followed tt 
first World War—the two thousand sedition trials, the infamous Paln 
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raids, the application of guilt by association to the five socialists who 
re ousted from the New York Assembly over the passionate protest 
Charles Evans Hughes, later chief justice of the United States 
preme Court. Now there are but few protests, notably, among them, 
resident Conant of Harvard, Chancellor Hutchins of the University of 
hicago, and those scientists who have seen what all this is doing to the 
ee exchange of scientific knowledge, so essential to the growth and to 
e vitality of our technical equipment. 

Our freedom has made us great and strong, but Jefferson’s philoso- 
ay is forgotten—forgotten his own full tide of successful experiment 
hich has kept us free and firm, as he said, kept us the strongest gov- 
mment on earth. We no longer have that faith in ourselves, in our 
aditions of freedom. 


“Liberty,” wrote Walt Whitman, “relies upon itself; invites no one; 
romises nothing; sits in calmness and light; is positive and composed; 
id knows no discouragement.” 

When the laws of the free are grudgingly permitted and laws to 
formers and spies are sweet to the taste of the people, then only shall 
e instinct of liberty be discharged from that part of the earth. 


Mr. Simpson: Thank you, Mr. Biddle. You and Governor Stevenson 
ave posed the problem of maintaining our internal security and yet 
eserving our traditional freedom. 

To discuss this problem we now turn to Robert Carr, executive secre- 
ry of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights and professor of gov- 
nment at Dartmouth College, and to Harold C. Urey, Nobel prize- 
inning atomic scientist and professor of chemistry at the University 
Chicago. 

Mr. Urey, are you worried about our security? 


Mr. Urey: No. I believe that the United States of America is in a 
ry, very strong position—much stronger than the various people who 
e discussing this subject would think. I believe that the future belongs 
us, not to the totalitarian governments. We are celebrating a twen- 
th anniversary. I would like to look forward, in discussing this prob- 
m, to twenty or even fifty years ahead. The future belongs to the 
‘mocratic, free way of life, not to the totalitarian way of life. 


Mr. Carr: Absolutely. I hope that throughout all this discussion of 
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our problem of security we can remember that as a nation we are str 
and not weak. 

At the same time we must be sure that in winning through over 
period of twenty years or more that we do not destroy the very thin 
which we are fighting to save—our free way of life. 


Mr. Urey: I agree that it is very well to look far ahead, as I think ¥ 
should. But I think that it is an excellent idea to remember that w 
accomplish a long objective only by looking after immediate details, an 
these immediate details should not be overlooked. 


Mr. Carr: It might be well, at the very beginning here, to revie 
briefly the present program which is being followed to assure loyal 
and security and at the same time to maintain individual freedon 

On the part of government, for example, we have the FBI, which | 
the detective agency which is seeking to enforce our traditional lay 
against espionage and sabotage. We have developed, in the last two ¢ 
three years, an executive loyalty program, which seeks to measure th 
loyalty of our federal employees. We have on our statute books suc 
things as the Smith and the McCarran acts. We have had various pros 
cutions of individuals under these investigation laws. We have ha 
several congressional investigating committees, best known amon 
which, of course, is the House Un-American Activities Committee. 


Mr. Urey: As Mr. Biddle said, a moment ago, there have been 
great many ways in which investigations of various kinds have al 
gone into our universities. The investigations assume that our unive 
sities are honeycombed with disloyal persons—something which hi 
never been true in my experience and, well, I have spent a very lars 
fraction of my life in universities. 

We have also had the various “red channels,” books which are pul 
lished purporting to give us a list of all the Communists in the Unite 
States and listing among them quite prominent people. Does m 
memory deceive me? I think that Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt was ¢ 
one of these. 


Mr. Carr: That is right. 
Mr. Urey: State-level investigations, as Mr. Biddle said, have al: 


taken place during these last years. The most notable example is tl 
investigation of the University of California by its Board of Regent 
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e have had the demand for loyalty oaths on the part of universities, 
te employees, government employees—even county and city em- 
yees. All these various things have been tried in recent years. 


Mr. Carr: And, now, of course, we have the Nimitz Commission— 
group of eminent private citizens who have been appointed as a 
esidential advisory body; and it must consider the basic problem of 
conciling our liberty and our authority in the age in which we live. 
It must, of course, ask itself certain questions. One of the most impor- 
nt questions which I think it must constantly keep in mind is this: 
hat is the price that we do have to pay for these efforts—governmen- 
I and otherwise—to maintain security and to insure loyalty? We are 
aying a price in a good many different ways. 


Mr. Urey: Yes, and it is a very high price, from time to time. Might 
just mention the price which has been paid, and is being paid, by 
rtain individuals. Many individuals in the United States have been 
cused of being disloyal. There has been no satisfactory proof which 
ould stand up in a court of law, in most cases, leveled against them. 
hey find themselves with damaged reputations. They find the possibil- 
y of securing satisfactory employment much more difficult than they 
pected. Their whole lives are changed as a result of this. 

Of course, we may say that it is true that young men are being killed 
. Korea, too, and that we should not be too sensitive about a few 
dividuals. However, the boys in Korea are being killed by the enemy. 
| the United States reputations are being destroyed by people who 
aim to be the most ardent supporters of the American way of life. 


Mr. Carr: Then, too, there is the price which we are paying in the 
ea of government. We live in a difficult time. Our government must 
. strong and vigorous and efficient. We need able personnel in govern- 
ent; and yet it is quite clear that the emphasis which has been put in 
cent years upon loyalty and security is making it difficult to procure 
le men for government service. We need, in the government service, 
en who have imaginations and curiosity, who are tough-minded. 
st loyalty attempts persuade these employees to play things safe, to 
ink no unusual thoughts, to have no dangerous associations, to read 
y radical books. 

The effect, I think, at the level of government personnel, can prove 
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to be very serious, indeed, in these years ahead, as we face these seriou: 
problems. 


Mr. Urey: And also, along exactly a similar line, the whole effect 4 
this loyalty hysteria, which is what I believe it is, is to make people il 
all walks of life play it safe—think nothing original, nothing new 
This is true of our private universities, our state universities. We expec 
our universities and our colleges to originate new ideas, to train ou 
youth in original thinking and logical thinking; and this, I think, i 
quite impossible if all the time the professor or the administratiy 
officer has to worry about being accused of being a Communist becaus 
he expresses an idea which perhaps is not exactly in agreement witl 
something which someone else in the community thinks. 

You see, this thing spreads away from charges of communism, awa 
from sabotage, away from being a traitor, into being merely differen 
from what someone else would like to have you be. And I think the 
there has been a very damaging effect upon our universities in the las 
years because of this hysteria. 


Mr. Carr: And, above all, it seems to me that we are paying a pric 
in terms of loss of national unity, a sense of strength. We have allowe 
all this emphasis upon loyalty to persuade us that we are weak whe 
we are actually strong. We have allowed it to persuade us that ou 
government is honeycombed with very dangerous subversive peopl 
We have let one group of the people be stirred up against anothe 
group of the people. 


Mr. Urey: We have lost a faith, is that what you are saying, Carr 
Mr. Carr: That is right. 
Mr. Urey: We have lost a faith in one another, to begin with. 


Mr. Carr: You know, it has been suggested, again and again, alon 
the way, that in the background of all this loyalty and security pr 
gram there may really be a full-fledged Communist. It has been su; 
gested that if an international Communist had been given the assigi 
ment of somehow sowing seeds of dissension and disunity in the Unite 
States, he could not very well have thought up anything more diabol 
cally clever than what has been taking place in view of the loss of fait 
which you mention, in view of the dissension and the spirit of disuni 
which has been created. 
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Mr. Urey: Every country such as ours which subscribes to the demo- 
tic tradition of Western Europe and the United States needs to have 
oyal opposition in government and in public; and the opposition 
yuld always be regarded as loyal. It is not that we here plead for a 
itorous element. We plead only that those who disagree with the 
jority should always have the privilege of disagreeing. And it is 
s fundamental right to disagree with the majority which is threat- 
2d by this sort of thing. 

_ often think that we are going over to a place. where we regard 
onymous informers as reliable. A police state does not consist of a 
ge number of policemen on the corners; it consists of the police 
ening to anonymous informers; it is where every citizen of the 
intry is a potential spy on every other citizen of the community; 
d the police will punish whoever is accused anonymously. This sort 
thing, to a certain extent, has been practiced here in recent years, 
ring what I regard as the security hysteria of these recent years. 


Mr. Carr: We do pay a price; there is no question of that. Now, 
» Nimitz Commission, it seems to me, must also ask itself the ques- 
n: To what extent has our security program actually been protect- 
rus? 

> 


Mr. Urey: Well, scientifically very little, to tell the truth. It is very 
ficult to tell scientific secrets. It is true that we will have some crooks, 
ne traitors. If you run a large operation, you will have some of these. 
u should try to avoid them if you possibly can. But I would like to 
yeal to our fellow-citizens to realize that it is very, very difficult to 
-or to tell scientific facts. It takes a very intelligent person to under- 
nd scientific facts. He must be highly trained. And, moreover, scien- 
¢-matters are, in their nature, very difficult to conceal. If a person is 
ermined to learn some scientific fact, you cannot prevent him from 
rning it for himself. Thus, the chemistry which takes place in the 
ited States and in the U.S.S.R. is precisely the same. An intelligent 
son will get exactly the same answers from nature if he wants to 
the same questions. The geology of this country tells the story of 
-past history of the earth; it also tells it from the rocks in Russia. 
w cannot prevent the Russians from learning this, and the Russians 
not prevent us from learning it. And the uranium atom behaves just 
ctly the same on the two sides of the Iron Curtain. Any intelligent 
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man who asks questions of it will get precisely the same answers. Iti 
difficult, let me repeat, it is difficult to tell scientific facts to people, br 
it is almost impossible to prevent people from learning them, then 
selves, if they wish to. 


Mr. Carr: It is also clear, I think, from the evidence which we hay 
accumulated that congressional investigations and the executive loyalt 
program cannot provide us with complete security. One of the thing 
that the House Un-American Activities Committee has done, fe 
example, is to build up a file, one million names we are told, of ind 
viduals who are regarded as, in some sense, dangerous or potential 
dangerous. Yet a short time ago, when the chemist in Philadelphi. 
Harry Gould, was arrested and charged with espionage, it was di 
covered that his name was not in that list of one million. 

Somewhat later, Representative Nixon, a member of the Un-Amer 
can Activities Committee, complained, in the House of Representative 
that the existing loyalty program would not have caught Alger Hiss « 
the time he was a member of the Department of State. 


Mr. Urey: Not only not catch him, but, as a matter of fact, no loya 
ty oath would ever make the traitor loyal anyhow, would it? 


Mr. Carr: That is the point. I cannot see that any possible loyal 
program which we might ever devise, however efficient it could b 
would find the hidden, true, dangerous subversive espionage agent 
the government service. 

Now, at the same time I think that we have probably got to coi 
cede that in this world in which we live we do need a security prograr 
that we do have a security problem. We just cannot get away from _ 
But we have to keep in mind that there are certain fundamentals 
democracy here which must never be forgotten as we go about tl 
business of devising the satisfactory loyalty program. 

For example, we have to recognize the ordinary fact that we c 
never completely eliminate the possibility of risk. Risk exists in the ve 
nature of the case. We can be as certain as anything can be certain th 
there are going to be some espionage agents active in the next decad 
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seems to me important that we not tear the house down in an attempt 
eliminate, finally, all possible risk. That just cannot be done. 


Mr. Urey: Yes. We should not burn the house down to get a few 
ts is another way of saying precisely the same thing. We ought to 
member that it is important to keep in mind, again, what we are 
ying to defend—the American way of life, as we often call it: the 
ght to be accused in public of crimes; the right to a fair and open 
lal; the right to be faced by our accusers; the right to be regarded as 
nocent until proved guilty; and the belief that unusual and inhuman 
inishment should not be meted out. These things we must keep in 
ind while we hunt for a good security program. 


Mr. Carr: Yes. We have to have that in good security programs. We 
ould also keep in mind that, however much we succeed in perfecting 
is program, a good loyalty program is necessarily a negative approach 
this problem. 

We also need to move ahead in terms of trying to maintain our na- 
nal security in a positive way. Our great basic security here, it seems 
me, is our democratic faith, our long-standing tradition of democ- 
cy. We must try to perfect our democracy in order to put our best 
ot forward, to lead from strength and not from weakness. We have 
mea great way. I would be the last person in the world to minimize 
¢ importance of the success which we have achieved in democracy, 
d yet we do have imperfections in our democratic system. We need 
concentrate upon perfecting our democracy, and that should be a 
sitive approach which ought to accompany this negative approach. 


Mr. Urey: I agree; and I really think that we should leave the secu- 
y program in the hands of the regular investigating agencies, such as 
> FBI and the prosecution agencies of the governments and courts. 
formers and informants are no good. Laws should be made to punish 
yoteurs and traitors. 

In closing, I should like to say that I would like to repeat what I said 
the very beginning. I believe that we are leading from strength in 
s problem. The future belongs to us; and if we will only remember 
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that we are in an essentially strong position, that we have the corr 
view of what a government should be, that we have the correct reg 
for the rights of human beings—if we will only keep to this 
chances of winning out are very strong, indeed. 


Mr. Carr: Let us overcome this sense of terror that we seem to ha 
picked up in the recent years. We have a problem. I would be the la: 
person to minimize it, but let us remember the great strength of ou 
nation. Let us carry on with our democratic traditions. Let us allow th 


rest of the world to see what a strong nation we have—what our wa 
of life is like. 


OE 


The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entit 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and e 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves t 
responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Compan 
The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research at 
ts not to be considered as representing the opinions of the RounD TABLE speakers. 
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N SUNDAY morning, February 1, 1931, Professors T. V. Smith, 
rcy Boynton, and Winfred Garrison of the University of Chicago 
ulty met in Mitchell Tower on the University campus to discuss the 
itroversial Wickersham report on prohibition. This, the first Rounp 
BLE, was heard over Station WMAQ, and it was sponsored by Miss 
lith Waller, then manager of WMAQ and now manager of the Cen- 
| Division, Public Affairs and Education, of the National Broadcasting 
mpany. Its success was immediate, and the Rounp Taste has been 
urd by the American radio listeners each week since that occasion. 
2m the start, programming consisted of spontaneous discussion by 
yerts well qualified to explore the issues confronting the country. 
iis was a new way of handling serious subjects over the radio. 
MAQ waived a then customary radio industry regulation against 
lib broadcasts in order to permit the experiment. 

At first, coverage extended only to Chicago and vicinity. Participants 
re almost exclusively chosen from the University faculty, with occa- 
nal visitors from other faculties and from public and business life. 
ie personalities of all the participants were incisive; their spontaneity 
Wincing; their subjects timely and fundamental. The audience grew. 
October, 1933, the National Broadcasting Company made the Rounp 
BLE available to its member-stations as a public service program. 
staining programs must always compete against the opportunities 
al stations have for selling radio time and against the requests for 
etime made by local groups; but, once the Rounp Tasie was sched- 
d on a continuing basis in any area, listeners became devoted to the 
stantial adult treatment of important matters available through no 
er radio series. 

n 1936, through the interest of William Benton, vice-president of the 
iversity of Chicago, outside foundation support was secured in order 
extend significantly the scope of the Rounp Taste. This financial 
port enabled the University to bring a larger number of authorities 
national reputation to its radio audience, to pay participants a small 
. to originate individual programs in whatever city was most con- 
‘ient for the participants selected, and to assemble a full-time staff. 
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While the programs remained spontaneous, production personnel mad 
possible more thorough, systematic planning of the broadcast topic anc 
selection of speakers. A balanced year-round selection of subjects wa: 
developed. 

Again with the assistance of grants obtained by the University o 
Chicago, the Rounp Taste pamphlets were initiated. Originally offerec 
simply to meet audience requests for program texts, the pamphlet ha 
grown into an effective weekly, reprinting the full text of the discus 
sion and supplementary articles by prominent authorities, illustrations 
charts, maps, texts of documents, reading suggestions, letters from lis 
teners, discussion quizzes, and basic background information. Subscrib 
ers and purchasers of single copies have brought the annual sale te 
nearly a half-million copies. } 

In the young art of broadcasting, the Rounp Taste holds a venerable 
position as the oldest continuous program of any kind on the NBC net 
work as well as the first unscripted feature series on the air. Its vigor is 
based upon a constant drive to sharpen methods of presentation and ¢ 
determination to serve, rather than beguile, its audience. 

The Rounp Taste indicates the way in which the resources of ¢ 
great intellectual community can be utilized directly and continuously} 
in the immediate service of the democratic process, placing before < 
wide, thinking audience information and opinion regarding pressing 
issues and perennial values. Every leading institution of learning it 
America contributes personnel to the Rounp Taste. 

A listener might think that all one needs to create a successful Rount 
TABLE program is to assemble three intelligent people who can talk 
well. Hard experience shows that this is not so. Such talk will fill the 
half-hour, but not fill it well. The topic must be brought within the 
focus of one half-hour of time. Cooperative and individual preparatior 
is necessary to put emphasis on the important—the new—the interest 
ing. Decisions must be made on what questions are to be included or ig 
nored. An experienced director needs to be with the participants through 
out the preparatory discussions. His experience aids them in organiz 
ing their material in such a way as to surmount the indictment of dul 
ness of educational radio. A debate or “fight” program might be 
thought by a layman to be the best approach to a problem. A wealth o 
experience has shown that most people are not interested in black 
versus white arguments. Rounp Tasres which draw the largest re 
sponse are discussions and explanations of difficult problems or ideas 

It has taken twenty years of uncharted experience to discover what 
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ty years ago, was supposed impossible—namely, to utilize the new 
olution of radio for the old revolution of education. Twenty years 
xperimentation have produced a “formula,” or, rather, a variety of 
nents that go into the “formula,” for making the entertainment of 
as entertaining on a large scale. 
Jere, briefly, is the way the Rounp Taste is produced in 1951: The 
cutive director of the Radio Office, George E. Probst, is in constant 
sultation with the Faculty Board of Radio and with individual 
mbers of the University of Chicago faculty, receiving and submitting 
gram suggestions. The Faculty Board of Radio determines general 
icy; it suggests subjects and speakers for future programs; it eval- 
es past Rounp Taste programs. The executive director of the Radio 
ice arranges and decides what program will be presented each Sun- 
. He invites the participants after consultation and approval by the 
iversity of Chicago faculty member who will participate on the 
gram. On the average, suggestion and exploratory consultation is 
1¢ on four topics before it is possible to find a satisfactory topic for 
ual broadcast. The purpose of the program is carefully explained to 
h participant who is invited. He is told who has accepted to partici- 
e with him and who will be invited. This makes it possible for the 
dio Office to expect a joint effort by the participants to do the best 
sible job of informing the public on the essentials of the subject. 
rhe participants—anywhere from two to six in number, depending 
Dn the particular program—receive a printed memorandum well in 
rance of the broadcast. This memorandum describes the production 
tern evolved by the Rounp Taste in the course of two decades and 
nts out the kinds of material most useful for a fruitful, well-paced 
cussion. 
[he participants usually get together for a dinner meeting in the 
st convenient city on the Saturday evening before the Sunday broad- 
: During a four- or five-hour conversation, they decide on what are 
important issues to be included on the broadcast. The executive 
ector of the Radio Office then prepares an outline of these principal 
ts for the speakers to use on the broadcast. . 
hen they arrive at the radio studio on Sunday morning, the partic- 
ts undertake revision of this outline. Then they run through an 
rmal practice discussion session. This preparatory work facilitates 
, smooth, and germane presentation of the problem. It gives each 
n ample opportunity to contribute the benefit of his factual knowl- 
e and his thinking. It assures clarity and full information; intel- 
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ligible spontaneity is possible only through careful preparation. TI 
participants and the Radio Office staff then make criticisms of 1 
rehearsal and suggestions for changes to improve the actual broade 

The University of Chicago’s accomplishment through the Ro 
TasLe is unique. There has been no similar educational radio effort 
which the main aim has been quality. The National Broadcasti 
Company and its independent, affiliated stations have given the radi 
time, which is worth about $500,000 a year. A minimum of $60,000 
year in each of the last ten years has been spent by the University o 
Chicago to create the highest quality programming. One way to se 
why this effort is justified is to point out that any magazine devoted 
serious discussion of world political and economic development, scien 
tific and philosophic questions, with a circulation between five an 
eight million readers would be fifty times as large as any now in ciret 
lation. As a private university, the University of Chicago is able 
approach any issue with complete freedom in the choice of subject 
and speakers. The success of the Rounp Taste has led networks t 
present other talk programs, and the very phrase has become a part @ 
our language connoting serious talk discussion. 

It is possible to make more’ millions of Americans actively aware 6 
their heritage, their blessings, and their responsibilities if the Universit 
of Chicago Rounp Taste’s present influence can be used to extend # 
use of radio for the entertainment of ideas. The task which the Unive 
sity’s Board of Radio has undertaken during the Rounp Tasir’s twer 
tieth year is the extension of the service of the Rounp Tass to mor 
people in America and the world: 


1. Improve the already high standard of program effectiveness. 

2. Originate more program broadcasts from Europe and Asia. 

3. Extend the listening audience of the Rounp Taste beyond th 
present five to eight million persons, by making programs available t 
thirty more educational radio stations in the United States, the Cam 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, the British Broadcasting Corporatior 
and to other foreign network services. : 

4. Increase the circulation of the Rounp Taste pamphlets oversea 

5. Undertake audience research to determine what programs, sul 
jects, individual participants, and production formats achieve greate 
audience and educational success. 


6. Develop the recently inaugurated Rounp Taste Home Stud 
courses. i 


SO Se Se 


“HUMAN oan 
Especially prepared and written by RICHARD 


The University of Chicago Rounp Tasix announces a new Rounp TA 
home study course on “Human Rights” which is being offered in cooperat 
with the Home-Study Department of the University of Chicago. This 1 

course of four lessons offers you the chance to learn more about the bi 
ground and principles of human rights, the classic declarations of hun 
rights, the status of human rights in the world today; to study the UNI De 
ration and Covenant on Human Rights, and to analyze and to underst 
the issues involved in the struggle for human rights throughout died Se 
today. This course is open to all adults, and you may begin at any | ti 
Tuition for the course is only $7.50, which includes the course syllabus; 
study volume, Human Rights: Comments and Interpretations; appro DI ri 
Rounp Taste pamphlets; and individual, written comments and psi : 
a competent instructor on each of the four lessons. A Certificate of Completi 
will be issued to each student who satisfactorily completes the written € 
cises. This course carries no credit. 2 

Fill out and mail the attached blank below for further information on t 
course and how you may enrol. \ 


Address; Tue Unrverstry or Cxicaco Rounp TaBie 
Curcaco 37, Inirots 
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